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Abstract 


This experiment tested the assumption that music plays a role in sexual selection. Three hundred 
young women were solicited in the street for their phone number by a young male confederate who 
held either a guitar case or a sports bag in his hands or had no bag at all. Results showed that holding 
a guitar case was associated with greater compliance to the request, thus suggesting that musical 


practice is associated with sexual selection. 
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Previous studies have found that various factors influence women’s receptivity to a courtship 
solicitation addressed by a man. Touching the forearm of a woman when asking her for her 
phone number is associated with greater compliance than when no tactile contact occurred 
(Guéguen, 2007). Guéguen, Marchand, Pascual, and Lourel (2008) reported that using a foot- 
in-the-door technique for a courtship request addressed by a male confederate is associated 
with a higher level of women’s compliance to the request. 

Research has also shown that factors associated with men’s physical appearance or social 
status increased their attractiveness to women. Guéguen (2009) found that women agreed 
more readily to give their phone number to an unknown man in a street when he wore a fire- 
fighter’s uniform. Recently, Guéguen and Lamy (2012) manipulated men’s apparent income 
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and social status by using different cars. A male confederate, waiting in a high-, middle-, or 
low-value car opened the car door when a woman was near the car and asked for the woman’s 
phone number. It was found that female participants were more likely to give their phone num- 
ber to a young man who appeared to own the high-value car. These results are congruent with 
evolution theory and the differential parental investment theory (Trivers, 1972). For women, 
high income and social value are predictors of security for their offspring. Unlike men, most 
women can have a few children only. Thus, they need to be sure that their offspring will have 
the material resources that can help them to survive. Given that women value men with higher 
incomes and status (Buss, 1989; Kenrick, Groth, Trost, & Sadalla, 1993; Shackelford, Schmitt, 
& Buss, 2005), one could hypothesize that factors that signal men’s abilities could have an 
influence on women’s receptivity to courtship solicitation addressed by a man with apparent 
higher abilities. Thus, a visual cue associated with musical practice could be a good sign of such 
personal abilities. 


Traits of music ability and sexual selection 


Congruent with an evolutionary perspective, Darwin (1871) has explained human music in 
terms of sexual selection, while Miller (2000) stated that human music acted as bird song and 
played a role in sexual courtship. Miller (2000) found that more than 90% of the principal 
music producers of jazz, rock and classical albums were males. Sluming and Manning (2000) 
stated that males could use music in courtship because women are receptive to music. Sanders 
and Wenmoth (1998) reported that women’s performance in music dichotic listening tasks 
was influenced by their menstrual cycle, and showed that women are more influenced by music 
during ovulation. Guéguen, Jacob, and Lamy (2010) reported that women previously exposed 
to romantic songs consented more readily to give their phone number to a male confederate 
than women exposed to neutral songs. 

The latter two studies suggest that music could play a role in women’s receptivity to a court- 
ship request and that male music producers could have an advantage over other men. Sluming 
and Manning (2000) reported that symphony orchestra male musicians, compared with males 
of the general population, were associated with lower ratios of the length of the second and 
fourth digit (2D:4D), which is a marker of prenatal testosterone levels. For Sluming and 
Manning, prenatal testosterone could facilitate musical ability and is associated with good 
genes and fertility. Hence, women could use men’s musical ability as a way to select a better 
mate. In order to test this evolutionary theory of musical ability in sexual selection, we con- 
ducted a field experiment whereby a man holding a guitar case in the street, or not, was asked 
to approach women and request their phone number. It was hypothesized that a man holding 
a guitar case in his hands would elicit a higher level of compliance to his request than when 
requesting women without a guitar case in his hands. 


Method 
Participants 


The participants were 300 young females with an estimated age between 18 and 22 years, who 
were walking alone in several shopping streets of a medium-sized city (population greater than 
70,000) in France. The experiment was conducted on a sunny Saturday afternoon at the begin- 
ning of the summer period. 
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Procedure 


A 20-year-old man, previously evaluated as having a high level of physical attractiveness, acted 
as confederate in this experiment. The physical attractiveness of the confederate had been eval- 
uated by a group of 22 young women who were instructed to examine photographs of the faces 
of 14 male volunteers and to rate their attractiveness on a numerical scale going from 1 (low 
level of physical attractiveness) to 10 (high level of physical attractiveness). The selected con- 
federate was the one who received the highest attractiveness score. The attractiveness measure 
was used because previous studies had shown that young women are reluctant to comply with 
such a request addressed in the street (Guéguen, 2007; Guéguen et al., 2008). The confederate 
was not informed of the study hypothesis. 

The participants were selected following a random assignment in which the confederate was 
instructed to approach the first young woman in the age group (18-22 years) who appeared 
alone on the pedestrian walkway. He was instructed not to select a participant according to her 
physical attractiveness, the way she was dressed, her height, etc. He was instructed to wait until 
a young woman between approximately 18 and 22 years of age passed by him in the street, and 
then to approach her. 

The confederate was instructed to approach the young women with a smile and to say, 
“Hello. My name’s Antoine. I just want to say that I think you're really pretty. I have to go to 
work this afternoon, and I was wondering if you would give me your phone number. I'll phone 
you later and we can have a drink together someplace.” 

The phone number was solicited because a previous study carried out in France showed 
that this request made in the street is clearly seen by women as a courtship solicitation 
(Guéguen, 2007). Moreover, this solicitation was accompanied by another request (to have a 
drink) which was also previously evaluated as a courtship solicitation. According to the 
experimental conditions, the confederate held in his hands a black acoustic guitar case (gui- 
tar case condition), a large black sports bag (sports bag control condition), or nothing (no bag 
control condition). After testing 10 women in one condition, the confederate was instructed 
to move to another area and to select a new experimental condition according to a random 
distribution. 

After making his request, the confederate was instructed to wait 10 seconds and to gaze and 
smile at the participant. If the participant accepted the confederate’s solicitation, the confeder- 
ate noted her phone number, said “See you soon,” and left the participant. If the participant 
refused, the confederate was instructed to say, “Too bad. It’s not my day. Have a nice afternoon!” 
and to leave the participant. 


Results 


The number of participants who complied with the confederate’s solicitation was the only 
dependent variable in this study. In the guitar case condition, 31% of the women gave their 
phone number to the confederate, compared to 9% in the sports bag condition and 14% 
in the no bag control condition. An overall difference was found (y?(2, N = 300) = 18.02, 
p=.003, V=.14). The guitar case condition was significantly different from the sports bag 
condition (y?(1, N = 200) = 15.12, p = .001, V = .27) and the no bag control condition 
(¥7(1, N= 200) = 8.29, p= .004, V = .20) whereas no difference was found between the 
sports bag condition and the no bag control condition (y?(1, N = 200) = 1.22, p= .27, 
V = .08). 
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Discussion 


This study, carried out in a real-life setting and with a behavioural measure, showed that 
women solicited in the street for their phone number agreed more readily with the request 
when the solicitation was performed by a young man holding a guitar case in his hands. When 
the confederate held a bag that could not be perceived as a guitar case (the sports bag condi- 
tion), the level of compliance decreased dramatically, suggesting that the effect found in the 
guitar case condition is not explained by the presence of a bag per se, but really by the guitar 
contained in the bag. The behavioural results found in this experiment clearly support the 
assumption that a man holding a guitar is more attractive to women, thus providing support to 
the theory that music could play a role in sexual selection (Miller, 2000). 

Two theoretical explanations could be used to explain this attractiveness effect of a man 
holding a guitar in his hands. In this study, holding the guitar case was perhaps perceived as a 
trait associated with good genes and fertility. Sluming and Manning (2000) argued that accom- 
plished male musicians were probably not exposed to the same prenatal testosterone levels as 
other men, which could have a later influence both on their musical ability and fertility. 
Secondly, playing music is perhaps associated with physical and intellectual abilities by women. 
A host of previous studies routinely have shown that across cultures, women, more than men, 
value good financial prospects and higher status in mate selection (Buss, 1989; Kenrick et al., 
1993; Shackelford et al., 2005). Playing music may perhaps be interpreted by women as a per- 
sonal trait related to intelligence, hard work levels, or physical abilities, which are important 
traits in evaluating the probability of men’s obtaining a higher status and success in financial 
prospects. 

Previous courtship behavioural research has found that women are more receptive to a dat- 
ing request addressed by a man with an apparent high status, such as that given by a high- 
value car (Guéguen & Lamy, 2012). Accomplished musicians or rock stars are well-known and 
highly respected, and some of them are known to earn considerable sums of money. Thus, by 
extension, male musicians are perhaps perceived to have more opportunities to earn money 
and to have a high social status, which, in turn, will increase their attractiveness to women. Of 
course, these two explanations are not mutually exclusive, and both could explain why a musi- 
cian appears to be more attractive to women. It would be worth testing each explanation in 
further studies. If playing music is associated with good genes and fertility, women are probably 
more influenced by signals of musical practice for short-term relationships than for long-term 
relationships. In contrast, if male musicians are associated with a higher social status and 
income, women are probably more influenced by male musical practice for long-term 
relationships than for short-term relationships. This experiment was limited to short-term 
relationships, and it might be worth testing whether the attractiveness effect of male musicians 
is associated with long- or short-term relationships. A further explanation could also been sug- 
gested to explain the results found in this experimental study. Participants were attracted to the 
man with guitar case because of the impression that acoustic guitarists are cool and fun. 
Research found that stereotypes are associated with music genres and that many of these 
music-genre stereotypes possess a kernel of truth (Rentfrow & Gosling, 2007). Thus, in this 
study, such stereotype activated by the exposure to the guitar case could have influenced the 
behavioral response of the participants toward the confederate. 

This experiment has some limitations. Only one confederate was used, and his physical 
attractiveness was high. Generalization to other male confederates with various attractiveness 
levels remains in question. The confederate was not informed of the real objective of the study 
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and previous research findings on this topic. However, he may have unconsciously behaved dif- 
ferently in each experiment condition, which in turn could have influenced the participants’ 
decision. Only one instrument was manipulated in this study, and it would also be worth testing 
different instruments in order to see whether this attractiveness effect is associated with the 
guitar per se (a well-known instrument, present in most of the famous rock bands all over the 
world) or with any musical instrument. By this way, it could also be possible to test the validity 
of the stereotype activation of music genre or instrument genre addressed above. 
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